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Very likely MY WEEKLY READER is an old friend of 
yours. Probably, like thousands of other children, you have 
wished you could have its lively stories and brisk articles 
in permanent book form. 

The folks who write and publish MY WEEKLY 
READER like to please their friends. So they put together 





a big book full of brand new articles and stories and lots and 


lots of pictures. They called it THE WEEKLY READER 
PARADE. They got in touch with Artists and Writers Guild, 
who specialize in making beautiful books for children, and 
with two publishers, Simon and Schuster—who publish all 
your favorite Golden Books—and Charles E. Merrill Com- 





pany, who make books for schools. All working together, 





they have made THE WEEKLY READER PARADE one 
of the liveliest, most fascinating books for children we have 
ever seen. We know you will agree with us when you see it. 


Look for it in your book store. Then take it home with you, 





and we promise you—and the whole family!—one of the 


best times of your lives! 























CHARLES E. MERRILL CompPaNy, School Book Sales, 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Book Store Sales, 
and ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, Designers and Producers 
of Beautiful Books for Children 










Hurray for vacation! Now all you boys and 
girls will be making summer plans. Some are 
packing bags for camp, some are getting sum- 
mer jobs or have schemes for making money, 
some will get into the family car with fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, and be off 
and away to see the U. S. A. 





This year Story PARADE takes a_ holiday, 
too, a two-months’ holiday from now until 


September. So with no magazines to make for 
July and August, I told the penglets we would 
take a trip. 

“Where to?” asked Peterkin. “Can we 
go to Tibet and see the yaks? They have 
snow there all the year round.” 

“And can I have a little red suitcase 
with a mirror inside?” asked Petunia. 
“And a nice basket for Lulu?” 

“Now, listen!” I said 
firmly. “Once and for 
all, we are not taking 
Lulu. We are going to 
take a long, long trip 
way down to Penguin 
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Island to visit your relatives, and your Uncle 
Patrick Penguin, governor of the island. 

“You are certainly not going to arrive in 
the company of a pop-eyed old lobster, who 
is apt to eat the decorations in. his seaside 
palace and has never said a polite word in 
her life.” 

“But she will be lonesome without us,” said 
Peterkin. 

“Can’t she go if we teach her manners?” 
asked Petunia. 

“Oh, all right. Go ahead, but you'll never 
be able to make much out of Lulu.” 

After that, there were long sessions in the 
backyard, and I was glad there was some- 
thing to keep the penglets out of mischief 
while I studied travel routes, finished up my 
business, and bought the things we would 
need for our trip. 

Then one afternoon as I was coming up 
the front steps, the door opened and there 
was Lulu in a white coat, holding out her big 















claw and saying, “May I take your hat ‘and 
cane, sir?” 

Behind her the penglets watched and made 
frantic motions at me when I hesitated, so 
I gave her my hat and cane. She put them on 
the hall rack and said, “Dinner will be served 
in half an hour, sir.” 

“There!” Peterkin cried. “Isn’t she wonder- 
ful?” 

“We-ell!l” I said. “She’s certainly changed. 
Thank you, Lulu.” 

“Don’t you think Uncle Patrick would like 
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What a day 
to get out of 
When 
the sun is warm, 


school! 


but the breeze 
is cool, and it’s 
swimming time 
at the old mill 
pool. 

Sister is wear- 
ing a new pina- 
fore, and the 





ag kids sing songs 
down the road in a roar. And lambs graze in 
the meadow, a dozen or more. 

There are bees in the clover and birds on 
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This year Story Parape takes a vacation, 
too, just as you boys and girls do. So don’t 
expect to see your magazine in July and 
August. The fact is that the cost of paper 
and printing is so high that we had either 
to skip some issues or raise the price of Story 
PARADE. We asked several hundred of our sub- 
scribers and they thought that skipping the 
summer issues was a much better plan than 
raising the price. 

When September comes we will be back 
with a bright cover by Sherwan, who draws 
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her?” asked Petunia. “Aren’t her manners 
pretty? Oh, Lulu, you’re lovely!” 

Lulu glared. ‘““No googledy goo. Where are 
those sardines you promised me?” 

“Of course, she’s only partly trained,” said 
Peterkin, hastily producing the sardines. “But 
we have two weeks yet, and we could teach 
her a lot on the way.” 

So it was settled that Lulu should go, too, 
with lots of sardines, and we'll soon be off 
to the Antarctic, where it’s winter in July. 
See you in the September Story PARADE. 


the boughs. There are calves nuzzling up to 
their big mother cows. 

There are grunts of well-being from 
mud-puddling sows. And the little pink 
piglets are squealing with glee. For wherever 
they look there is food they can see. And 
there’s milk with the mash in the trough, 
tweedle-dee! 

There are horses to curry and water and 
ride, and one mare has a soft-muzzled colt 
by her side. There are hens on their nest but 
they're trying to hide. 

There is so much to do and the work 
seems like play, we will try every job on the 
farm, if we may. And the summer ahead is 
one grand holiday. Yip-iy-yay! 
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such funny animals . . . There will be a 
new serial about young Ho, a boy of old 
China, and his adventures with the travelling 
shadow players . . . Billy Kidwell and Fats 
Martin will be on hand with a new problem— 
what to do about Bitty’s BicycLe . . . THE 
Boxer, one of the most appealing animal 
stories we have seen in a long time, will go 
right to your heart . . . and of course all the 
Story Parapve regulars will be back—the 
penglets and Uncle Peter, THe Merry MICE, 
Gos, and THe Puzz.Lewirts. 
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T was a happy day for Oscar the 
I trained seal when the Boy Scouts 

invited him to be their mascot. Of 
course, he could never truly become a 
scout, but as he told the boys, “Seal scout 
sounds like real scout. And even if I am 
only an animal, I can do good turns.” 

Soon he had a chance to show what he 
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could do, for the troop decided to raise 2 


money so that each member could go 
to Boy Scout camp. Said Oscar, “Boy, 
oh, boy! We'll just tear into things. I 
can hardly wait to begin.” 

The troop talked the matter over with 
the Scoutmaster. Some of the boys 
thought of taking magazine subscrip- 
tions, others wanted to sell candy. But 
when Oscar said, ‘““Why don’t we give a 
show?” every scout agreed that a show 
should be lots of fun. 

Work began at once. Several acts were 
planned. One boy was going to be a 
magician, another a clown. But Oscar 
was to be the main attraction. Besides 
his balancing and horn playing, he and 
his trainer, Mr. Zabriski, were planning 
a very difficult new trick. 

“I am going to be the only seal in the 
world who can ride a bicycle,” he told 
the scouts. “And I must have plenty of 
room to learn.” 

So the boys looked around until they 
found an unused barn large enough for 
Oscar’s practising. They planned to 
hold the show there, too. And to make 
it easier for Oscar, Dick Turner, a good- 
natured lad, brought his new red bicycle 
to the barn and left it there. 

“Now you can practise riding when- 
ever you want to,” he told the seal. 

But Dick did not tell his mother that 
he had left his bicycle for Oscar’s use. 
And that was what started all the 
trouble for Oscar and his friends. 
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“I am going to be the 


only seal 





The reason that Dick said nothing at 
W I L D A N I M | L c home was this: the boys had decided to 
keep the program a secret. So they 
Illustrated by F. J. JUPO merely spread the news that the famous 
Oscar was learning a new trick. But no 
outsiders knew what the trick was going 
to be. Many people, however, bought 
tickets because they had heard of the 
marvelous seal. And Oscar worked hard, 
feeling that the success of the show de- 
pended upon him. Mostly he fell off 
at first. But every day he got better and 
better. Mr. Zabriski helped him morn- 
ings, while the scouts took turns after 
school. And in a very short time, Oscar 
was able to report, “Fellows! If I do 
say it myself, I can ride that bike like 
nobody’s business.”’ 

The others in the show had learned 
their parts, too, so things were going 
fine. And then, just the day before the 
performance, Oscar disappeared. 

It all began when Dick’s mother 
noticed that his bicycle was not standing 
in its usual place. She knew Dick had 
not ridden it to school, so she thought 
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in the world who can ride a bicycle,” Oscar boasted. 











it had been stolen. Hurrying to the 
telephone, she called the police. 

‘I’m sure it hasn’t been gone long,” 
she said, “because my son hasn’t missed 
it yet. Why, the poor boy will be simply 
heartbroken when he finds it’s gone.” 
She then described the bicycle, and was 
told that the police would get to work on 
the case at once. 

It did not take them long to find it, 
for early that afternoon an officer 
pounced upon Oscar. The seal was trying 
to ride without touching the handle- 
bars. He was zigzagging around inside 
the barn when the policeman arrived 
and accused him of being in the posses- 
sion of stolen property. 

“But, but I didn’t take it,’’ Oscar in- 
sisted. “Honest and truly! Cross my 
heart! I just borrowed it so that I could 
learn to ride.” 

“That’s what they all say, ‘I just 
borrowed it. I just borrowed it,’”’ the 
policeman mocked. “Then explain why 
you are being so sneaky about riding it.” 

“But I don’t want people to see me,” 
said Oscar. “We...” 

“Ha! Just as I thought!” the police- 
man snapped. “You admit you're hiding 
it.” 

“No! I... I mean the boys andI.. .” 
Oscar tried to explain, but the police- 
man went on lecturing him. 

“Aren't you ashamed of yourself,” he 
scolded, ‘“‘going around taking things 
that don’t belong to you?” 

“But I didn’t take it, I tell you,” Oscar 
wailed. “I didn’t. Dick loaned it to me.” 

“There you go again,” shouted the 
policeman. “I’m sick and tired of hear- 
ing that worn-out excuse.” 

“But if you'll only wait .. .” 

“Wait for what?’’ snapped the police- 
man, impatiently. 
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“Just wait until after school when my 
gang gets here. They'll tell you.” 

“O-ho! A gang!” the officer exclaimed. 
“So, you belong to a gang! A whole 
crowd of hoodlums helping yourselves 
to other people’s bicycles!” 

“No! No!” cried Oscar. “If you'll just 
wait, the boys will explain.” 

“I'll wait for nothing!” the policeman 
announced. ‘Come along now. You be- 
long in jail.” With that he grabbed one 
of Oscar’s fore flippers and started to 








pull him toward the door. And now 
Oscar could see that holding back was 
of no use, for the officer was strong, and 
Oscar had begun to slide. By the time 
he had been dragged clear across the 
floor, there would be no fur left on the 
place where he sat down. And besides, 
he was still quite sore from falling off 
the bicycle. 

So he gave up struggling and waddled 
along. But all the time he was thinking, 
“I can’t go to jail! I can’t go to jail! 
If I have to, I’m willing to go to the 
lock-up after the show is over. But now 
I’ve just got to get away from this cop.” 
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The policeman put Oscar in the side- 
car of his motorcycle. But luckily, the 
handcuffs wouldn’t fit. So, when they 
stopped for a traffic light in the center 
of town, the seal saw his chance. Leaping 
from the car, he scurried in and out 
among the automobiles and made his 
way to the sidewalk. Before the officer 
could get out of the traffic, Oscar had 
slipped through the door of a theater. 

The ticket man was used to seeing 
actors and trained animals going in and 
































out, so he let Oscar through into the 
dimly lighted theater. There the seal 
dropped into an empty seat in the center 
of a row! 

However, he had only just settled 
himself when a man made for the same 
seat. The man’s eyes were not yet used 
to the darkness, and he thought the place 
was empty. He was a fat man and he 
sat down hard. 

“Ouch!” howled Oscar, delivering a 
sharp pinch at the same time. 

“Help! I’ve been bitten!” yelled the 
man, as he popped up like a jack-in-the- 
box. With frantic haste, he scrambled 
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clumsily through the row in one direct- 
ion, while the seal slid silently away in 
the other. 

“Quit your shoving,” a disgruntled 
man complained. 

“O-o-oh! My foot!” came from the 
darkness. 

“Usher! Usher! 
snatcher here!” 
shrieked. 

By the time the stumbling man 
reached the aisle, an usher was there to 
investigate. ‘“I—I just sat down on a fur - 
coat,” the man gasped in explanation. 
“And the pesky thing came to life and 
BIT ME!” 

“Aw! Shucks! That crazy goon’s spoil- 
ing the show,” someone near by began 
grumbling. “Put him out.” 

But a woman in the row differed. 
“Usher!” she shrilled. “Don’t you dare 
let that man go until I’ve located my 
purse. Turn on the lights, somebody! 
Turn on the lights!” 

That was Oscar’s time to flee, and he 
streaked along a side aisle into the 
Ladies’ Room. The place was empty but 
brightly lighted. Pausing only to shove 
a chair against the door, he made for 
the window. But there he stopped with 
a jerk. ‘““The police! They'll catch me 
quicker than scat!” 

What the seal needed was a good dis- 
guise. But of course one wouldn’t expect 
to find false faces and wigs and costumes 
in a powder room. However, Oscar cast 
hopeful eyes around. 

There wasn’t even a newspaper that 
the hunted animal could have held over 
his head. At least Oscar thought there 
was nothing until he found the small 
box of raspberry rouge. It was lying 
on the floor bebind a wastebasket. 
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(Continued on page 9.) 








IN THE LAND OF TIBET 


_By JANE WERNER 
Illustrated by Albert K. Henschel 


Ona mountainy ledge in the land of Tibet 
A small group of comradely animals met 
They had nowhere to go 
And they liked the view, so 
It is doubtful indeed that they ve left Tibet yet. 
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OSCAR AND THE WILD ANIMALS 
(Continued from page 7.) 

With many an anxious glance toward 
the door, the seal applied the rouge. But 
he didn’t smooth it onto his face as a 
lady does. He dabbed it hastily all over 
his body, until a look in the mirror 
showed him a most peculiar creature, a 
beast entirely covered with bright pink 
spots. Even Oscar shivered slightly when 
he saw his reflection. 

He had just used the last of the rouge 
when voices could be heard on the other 
side of the door. The knob was turned. 
But before anyone could enter the room, 
Oscar was out of the window and scurry- 
ing up an alley. 

“Whew!” he panted as he flopped 
along. “I was in a tight spot there for 
a while. Now I’ve just got to hurry 
along home.” 

But the seal had gone only a short 
distance when a sharp-eyed child spied 
him. “Mamma!” she shouted, alarm in 
her voice. ‘“What’s that?” 

The woman took one look, covered 
her eyes with her hands, and let out a 
bloodcurdling shriek. 

Luckily for Oscar, he was near the 
side door of a grocery where some crates 
of vegetables had been unloaded. In one 
jump he was behind them. And from 
there he oozed cautiously into the de- 
serted rear of the store where the cartons 
were stored. From his hiding place, he 
could still hear the frightened woman 
speaking in loud, excited tones. 

“It looked like a nightmare coming 
toward me,” she was saying. “Why, there 
never was such a hideous creature. But 
I know I really saw it, because Genevieve 
saw it, too. Didn’t you, dear?” 

Oscar listened intently for the child’s 
reply. “It was a pink polka-dot animal,” 
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“It looked like a nightmare.” 


the little girl answered. “It was over 
there where those boxes are. And it 
looked just like a big piggy bank run- 
ning along.” Then she began to cry. 
“Mamma, I want to go home,” she 
wailed. “I don’t like it here.” 

Oscar didn’t like it where he was, 
either. And soon he liked it even less, 
for he heard the police in the front of 
the store. What could poor Oscar do 
now? Outside they were watching: in- 
side they were searching. 

“I just can’t let them catch me,” he 
muttered, and looked wildly about for 
a better hiding place. Some bags of flour 
against the wall gave him an idea. 

It took only a moment to yank a huge 
bag to the floor, rip it open, and roll in 
the contents. The result was very pleas- 
ing to the seal. ““Why, I’m as white as 
snow,” he told himself. “If they’re still 
looking for a polka-dot pig, they’re going 
to be fooled.” Then swiftly he bundled 
himself into the place where the flour 
had been stored. (Cont. on page 35.) 
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By WILLIS LINDQUIST 
Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 
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Dirk Lawrence heard the storm 
warnings that morning on the radio. 
By noon a stiff wind, driving rain and 
sleet before it, swept the rocky Alaskan 
coast. 

The village of Last-Light Channel 
was snugged down for heavy weather 
when suddenly, above the howl of the 
elements, came the boom-boom-boom of 
the fog horn. 

It was the emergency signal. Like the 
men of the village, young Dirk slipped 
into his oilskins and scrambled out into 
the icy street. Bracing against the wind, 
he fought his way to the log-cabin trad- 
ing post. 

The air was warm in the post, fra- 
grant with spices and coffee and smoked 
hams that hung from the dark rafters. 
The fat little trader, Graham, was al- 
ready talking to a grim circle of men. 

“The Santos sent out an SOS, and 
there’s nothing near enough to save it,” 
he announced. ‘““There’s over a hundred 
passengers aboard. Her engine room is 
partly flooded, and the best she can do 
is half-speed. The storm is driving her 
in on the coast.” 

“Where is she?” Dirk’s father asked. 

“About sixty miles out. But the worst 
of the storm is coming, and she can’t 
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weather the cape.’’ He looked out the 
window toward Last-Light Bay where 
the oil barge and the fishing boats were 
riding at anchor. It was a safe harbor 
beyond the high cliff wall that faced 
the Pacific. ‘““The bay is her only chance. 
The Santos either squeaks through Last- 
Light Channel, or she piles up on the 
rocks with a heavy loss of life.” 

No one spoke for a moment. Dirk 
saw the tense look on the faces of the 
eight fishermen. The rocky coast beyond 
Last-Light Channel was shaped like 
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a great funnel, a death trap during a 
westerly storm such as this. 

Dirk wiped the cold water from his 
face and moved closer to his father. 
But being only a boy, he was ignored. 

Red-bearded Biff Warren cleared his 
throat and asked gruffly, ‘How soon can 
she get here?” 

“Not before nightfall,” Graham said, 
shaking his fat little head. “Four or 
five knots is the best she can do.”’ 

“Then she won’t make Last-Light 
Channel,’”’ Warren declared. “The light 
on the channel buoy went out last night. 
The sea was too heavy this morning to 
go out and fix it.” 

Graham nodded. He walked back and 
forth under the smoked hams, licking 
his lips nervously. ““That’s why I called 
you. It’s up to us. We've got to do 
something.” 

Ashland took the pipe from his 
mouth. “Nothing we can do. Night will 
come down blacker than the inside of a 
pitch barrel. Without the buoy light, 
the Santos will never find the channel.” 





“That's right,” Warren said, rubbing 
his red whiskers. “But if Ashland got 
his Hermit tuned up, we could go out 
with the tide and meet her. We could 
spread oil and get everyone off.” 

Ashland waved the idea away with 
a wave of his pipe. “Can’t do it. I 
took the Hermit down the bay yester- 
day to the docks. It'll take a week to 
get her engine ready.” 

“We could all work on her,” Dirk’s 
father suggested. ‘““We can’t sit around 
here and do nothing!” 

‘“He’s right!” exploded Graham. “The 
least we can do is try.” 

Dirk swallowed. Trying to get the 
old Hermit’s engine ready for sea 
seemed a pretty slim chance. “I could 
run and get Alex,’”’ he suggested. “Alex 
could fix the channel buoy light!” 

His father looked at him sharply. 
“Don’t be foolish! No man in his right 
mind would try to get out to that buoy.” 


“The Hermit is the only chance we have.” 














“The buoy is all iced up, Dirk,” 
Graham explained patiently. “A man 
couldn’t get on it, much less fix it.” 

Dirk ground his teeth in disgust. Alex 
was the lighthouse keeper on Rocky 
Point. He was young and strong and 
big, a powerful swimmer and an expert 
boatman in the surf. If anyone could 
light the buoy, Alex was the man who 
could do it. 

“I don’t mind taking the Hermit out 
if we can get her ready,” Ashland 
said. ‘But there’s a lot of work to do.” 

“No use wasting more time with talk,” 
Graham said. He put on his raincoat 
and a battered hat. “Let’s try, anyway.” 

Dirk trailed the men silently down 
to the bay. He was about to step into 
the fishing boat that was to take them 
across the bay to the docks when Ash- 
land stopped him with a snarl. 

“Not you, Dirk!” he snapped. “We've 
got enough trouble without taking kids 
along to get in the way.” 

Dirk started back in the teeth of the 
wind. But he wasn’t thinking about the 
wind. Anger burned in him like a hot 
flame. He was sixteen, and they still 
treated him like a kid. 

He drew down his hat with grim de- 
termination and turned suddenly away 
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from the village. Under the shelter of 
the cliff, he ran up the curved path that 
led to the lighthouse on Rocky Point, 
some two miles down the coast. It was 


the path to Alex and he knew every 


inch of it. 

Thinking of Alex brought Dirk new 
confidence. With a burst of speed, he 
raced over the humpback and on up 
the slope until at last he was moving 
along the rocky spine that led right to 
the lighthouse. 

Here the full sweep of the wind 
caught him, tugged and slatted at his 
oilskins, and whipped.the breath out of 
his mouth. Far below, the sea snarled 
in white fury against the rocks. 

Alex, with a steaming pot of coffee at 
his elbow, was eating boiled eggs and 
potatoes when Dirk burst in upon him. 

“Hi, Dirk!” he cried, his blue eyes 
crinkling with a smile. “Just in time 
for some coffee and hen fruit.” 

“You hear about the Santos?” Dirk 
asked. 

“I got a radio. What do you think?” 

‘“‘What are you going to do about it?” 

“Me?” Alex brushed a lock of corn- 
yellow hair out of his eyes. He speared 
a piece of potato and chewed on it 
calmly. “She’s headed for Last-Light 
Channel. She'll be safe enough in the 
bay.” 

“That’s just it!’ Dirk blurted. “She 
can’t get in the bay. The buoy light in 
the channel is out.” In a breathless burst 
of words he told of the meeting at the 
trading post. 

A large piece of boiled egg slipped 
from Alex’s fork, but he didn’t seem to 
notice. He stared at Dirk. “You're talk- 
ing as if you had a plan.” 

“No one but you could light the 
buoy,” Dirk said defensively. “I'd 
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go along. When the tide goes out, we 
could float through the channel in a 
small boat.”’ 

Alex put down his fork. ‘““We could 
get out there all right. But how would 
I get you back, Dirk?” 

Dirk blinked, fumbling for an 
answer. There was none. There was no 
way of getting back. Even a powerful 
man like Alex could not row against 
the channel tide-stream. 

Alex had caught up his oilskins. ‘“‘Let’s 
go have a look.” 

The sky darkened in the west as they 
hurried along the rock rim. The seas 
seemed longer between crests. They 
were building up. Before nightfall it 
would be blowing a full gale. But the 
sleet had stopped. 

Dirk slipped on an icy rock and nearly 
took a header as he tried to keep up with 
Alex. Presently the path fell away, and 
they came under the shelter of the cliff. 
There was less ice here. The going was 
faster. 

Not until they were at the channel 
did Alex speak. “It’s full tide now,” he 
said. “Half an hour and we'll have a 
mill race.” 

Beyond the canyon wall of the chan- 
nel they could see the dark frame-work 
of the big light buoy a hundred yards 
out at sea. It swayed and bobbed, then 
disappeared suddenly in an explosion 
of white spray. Alex watched it for a 
few moments. 


“We've got to go out,” Dirk said im- 
patiently. ““There’s not too much ice on 
it. We could .. .” 

“I wouldn’t take you out in this!” 
Alex said brusquely. He walked under 
a ledge of dripping rock, opened the 
door of the emergency shed, and stared 
down into the wooden tub where the 
long line was coiled. When he came 
back, he brought the end of the line 
with him. 

“I’ve got an idea,” he said. ““We could 
make one end of this line fast to one 
of these ringbolts in the rock. I could 
take the rest of the line with me in a 
small boat and pay out rope until the 
current took me to the light buoy.’”’ He 
spread his hands and 
grinned. “Then when 
I had the light fixed, 
I could haul myself 
back hand over hand 
on the line. And you 
can haul from this 
end.” 

Dirk scowled down 
at the dark swirling 
water of the channel. 
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“Half an hour!” said Alex, “and we'll have a mill race.” 











It rose and fell and thundered among 
the rocks. Even as he watched, he saw 
the foam-streaked patterns and seaweed 
drifting slowly out to sea. The tide had 
turned. 

Alex saw it too. ““We’d better hurry 
with that boat before the current gets 
swift,” he said. 

They found a small rowboat drawn 
well up on the sandy bank of the bay. 
They shoved out and brought it quickly 
into the surge of the sea at the inner 
end of the channel. There Dirk leaped 
out and brought the end of the lifeline 
to Alex, who coiled it carefully into 
the boat with strong expert hands He 
took one last glance at the other end, 
which he had secured to a ring-bolt, 
and shoved off. 

The ebb tide was almost at full now, 
and it caught the frail craft, carrying 
it seaward as Alex paid out the line. 

Slowly the boat went out. And slowly 
a tightness came into Dirk’s throat as 
he watched the small craft pitching and 
riding, ever closer to the thrashing 
seas beyond the gate. 

Then Alex was 
suddenly caught in 
the full sea, turning, 
dropping from sight, 
rising miraculously 
again on the next 
sea. He cast coil after 
coil of line out of the 
boat, making full use 
of the current now. 

Then he was 
abreast of the buoy, 
edging in toward it 


















by bring the line almost midships 
on the port side. It was beautiful 
seamanship which brought him quickly 
up to the buoy. He caught hold of the 
steel framework and swung up. 

So far as Dirk could tell, Alex was 
making the boat fast when the big wave 
struck. The boat up-ended. It smashed 
against the buoy. A blinding curtain of 
spray flew up, and then fell back in slow 
motion. 

When the spray cleared, Alex and the 
boat were gone. There was nothing but 
the gale-lashed sea and the spinning, 
swaying derrick of the light buoy. 

With a cry, Dirk sprang for the life- 
line. He hauled on it, tugging at it 
frantically with all his strength. The 
drag was heavy, and it came in slowly, 
one fathom, two. Then he glanced at 
the buoy. The line slipped through his 
fingers. He stared. 

Alex was out there on the light buoy! 
Somehow he had shed his oilskins and 
clambered up onto the icy steel derrick, 
a desolate drenched figure with his arms 

and legs entwined in 

the stanchions. 

Dirk forgot to 
breathe. Though he 
watched for some 
motion, some sign of 
activity, he saw none. 
Alex seemed satisfied 
merely to hold on. 
And then, miracu- 
lously, he appeared 
to be moving higher 

m and higher. 
(Continued 
on page 46.) 





a Why the Mouse 
$F has G Seam i in Its Face 


Retold by ROSE DOBBS 


It happened long, long ago in the days of Noah and the Ark. 
Without being aware of it, the two little mice on board sat 
down right next to the cat. The cat, who had been asleep, lazily 
opened one eye. When she saw who was sitting beside her, she 
opened both eyes and began to remember. She remembered 
that her father always chased mice, caught them and ate them. 
And very good they were, too. 

“What was good enough for my father,” thought the cat, “is 
good enough for me.” 

And with a leap and a bound she pounced upon one of the 
little mice. The mouse ran here and there wildly, looking fora 
hole to hide in. Then—miracle of miracles—where not a sign 
of a hole had been before, a hole suddenly appeared. The mouse 
darted into it and quick as a flash the cat went after it. She was 
too big, of course, to get into the hole, but she put her paw in 
and tried to pull the mouse out. The mouse opened her mouth 
very wide and the cat put her paw into the mouse’s mouth. 
Down on the paw came the mouse’s sharp teeth. The cat let 
out a howl of rage and clawed frantically. The little mouse 
opened her mouth and the cat was only too glad to escape—but 
not before she had clawed the mouse’s cheek. 

When the coast was clear, the mouse came out from the hole 
and went to old Noah. 


“Please, kind sir,” she said, “will you mend the tear in my 
cheek which the cat made?” 


Kind old Noah took a hair from the tail of the swine and 
with this he carefully sewed up the tear in the mouse’s cheek. 
And to this very day, if you look closely you will see, right 


4 next to the mouse’s mouth, a thin seam-like line in its cheek. 

















By WILLA BUSCH 


In former days there lived in a 
valley near Ishiyama by Lake Biwa, a 
boy named Riki. He and his grand- 
mother and his small sister Hana had 
only a four-mat hut for they were very 
poor. 

It had not been like this while Riki 
and Hana’s parents were alive. ‘Then 
they had worn garments of silk and they 
had never known what it meant to have 
an empty stomach. 

They knew now. The grandmother 
was very old and very wise, and she 
guarded her few sen with careful fingers. 
But rice they must have and a little tea 
and even when Riki came home with a 
nice catch of fish, it meant only enough 
for a day or so. There was not much 
money left, the children knew. And then 
what was to be done? 

Riki thought, “I must become a man 
like my father. The honorable grand- 
mother is so very old. She stays alive 
only to take care of Hana and me.” 

He thought about it when he played 
with Hana in the temple yard, and when 
he sat on the shore fishing, and when he 
listened to the grandmother telling 
stories of his father. But he could think 
of nothing to do. 

One day, the village began to buzz 
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with the news that the rich merchant 
Hosokawa was making plans for a gar- 
den party. It was to be in honor of a 
friend, who was coming from Kyoto to 
see Hosokawa’s beautiful garden. 

Riki loved that garden. Sometimes 
he helped the merchant’s servants carry 
packages up to the big house and he 
had seen the garden then. When the 
cherry trees were in blossom, it was 
like fairyland. 

He imagined how it would be on the 
night of the garden party with silks and 
hanging lanterns and fireflies. Fireflies! 

Riki sat up very straight. There would 
have to be fireflies! And fireflies sold 
for from three to thirteen sen a hundred. 
The honorable Hosokawa would want 
thousands. 

Of course, there was the firefly man. 
Selling fireflies was his business and 
rich people from all over Japan, who 
knew that Ishiyama was in the valley 
of the fireflies, sent to him when they 
wanted the insects for their garden 
parties. Then the gauze-covered boxes 
were carried from city to city by mes- 
sengers and delivered to the customer 
whose name was written on the wooden 
tags. The honorable Hosokawa’s name 
would be written there soon. 
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Riki thought, “I have been on fire- 
fly hunts. I have caught a hundred fire- 
flies when we stayed out for only a few 
hours. In one whole night I could catch 
—’’ and he gasped as he thought of how 
many that would be. 

He began to work on a bamboo cage 
for the fireflies that he would catch. 

“What is that?” 
know. 


his sister wanted to 


said Riki. 

‘No, I do not think you are. You are 
looking very serious. It is more import- 
ant than play.’”’ Hana laid aside her doll 
and sat down beside her brother. 

“You are too little,” said Riki. 


“’m just playing,” 


“That 


Hana shook her head wisely. 


is an excuse and stupid.” 

Riki was really eager to tell her. It 
was too big a plan to keep to himself. He 
said, “I am going to earn a lot of sen 
but the grandmother doesn’t know.” 

“Will Suki get a new kimono then?” 
asked Hana, looking sadly at her doll’s 
faded dress. “And will we have enough 
rice to eat?” 
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‘Two kimonos, if you like. And rice 
every day and beans and eggs.” 

For a moment Hana accepted his 
certainty. Then she began to think. “But 
where will you get the sen?” 

“IT am going to catch fireflies for 
Hosokawa. I am going to make the 
most beautiful firefly cage that he has 
ever seen, and I am going to take it to 
him all lighted.” 

The little girl clapped her hands. 


eh 
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“Will you stay out all night?” 





“Let me help you, Riki,” she begged. 
‘Let me chase the fireflies with the fan 
the grandmother gave me.” 

“No, you will be home in bed. You 
couldn’t stay up all night.” 
“You're not 
going to stay out all night!” 

“Yes, I am. I’m going to catch hun- 
dreds, I tell you.” 


Hana opened her eyes. 


Hana came closer and spoke in a 
whisper. “Will you be out there alone 
at the hour of the Ox, Riki? When the 
ghosts come?” 

“Ye-es.”" 

“I won’t let you stay out alone. I'll 
come too.” 
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“No,” said Riki, “because you won't 
know when I am going. I won’t tell 
you. You are too little and besides that, 
you are a girl.” 

On the night before Hosokawa’s 
garden party, Riki pretended to be very 
sleepy. When the old grandmother and 
Hana were stretched out on their mats 
and quietly sleeping, Riki crept outside. 
Behind the hut he had hidden a long 
bamboo pole with a broom at one end, 
and some brown mosquito netting which 
he wound about his waist. There was a 
lantern, too, for the night was moonless 
and dark. 

As he stood up with the pole over 
his shoulder, a shadow fell across the 
lantern’s light. Riki’s heart turned a 
somersault. Then he saw his sister’s face 
peering around the corner of the hut. 

“I brought you a bottle to put a 
firefly in. Then all the others will come 
around it,” she said. “Oh, Riki, I have 
stayed awake so many nights to see if 
you were going. Now you must let me 
come.” 

“You would cry and wake the grand- 
mother if I didn’t,” grumbled Riki. 
“Come along. But you must do as I tell 
you.” 

The little girl followed him joyfully. 

At the water’s edge the willows glim- 
mered with the white-green lights of the 
fireflies. While Hana held the lantern, 
Riki struck the branches with his bam- 
boo pole. The lights twinkled in the 
grass. Using both hands at once, he 
caught up the insects and tossed them 
deftly into his mouth. And when his 
mouth was full, he dropped them, un- 
harmed, into the netting. Hana made a 
face as she thought of the bad taste. But 
it was the quickest way—the firefly man’s 
way—and therefore the best. 
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Soon the mosquito netting flickered 
with many lights. Hana captured a 
bright firefly for the bottle and 
watched others settle about it. “Come, 
firefly, come,” she called out. “Come 
with your light burning. The nicest girl 
in Japan wants to know if you will not 
light your lantern and come.” Then her 
small hands closed over them and they 
were prisoners. 

When the lantern became too heavy 
for her tired arms, she put it down on 
the grass and the fireflies, lured by the 
light, came toward it. Riki said, “You 
are only a little girl, Hana-chan, but you 
are helping me a lot tonight. Suki shall 
have the loveliest of kimonos, I promise 
you.”” He looked around and saw that 
Hana had curled up beneath a willow 
tree. She was fast asleep. 

He worked on alone for what seemed 
a long, long time. Then, with the mos- 
quito netting held tightly in his hand, 
he sat down beside Hana to rest awhile. 
When he awoke, it was dawn. 

Riki looked at the firefly bag where 
the green-white lights had flickered the 
night before. The lights were faint now, 
for it was day, but 
the fireflies were safe- 
ly there. He got up 
silently, so that Hana 
would not awaken. 
Then he took the 
bamboo broom and 
lightly brushed the 
ground under the 
willow trees. More 
fireflies were put in- 
to the net bag. 

“It is long past the 
hour of the Ox,” 
thought Riki. “If the 
ghosts came, they 
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walked quietly.’’ He 
twisted off a_ twig 
from a willow and 
leaning over, tickled 
Hana’s face. 

“Wake up, you 
little-girl-with-closed- 
eyes,” he said. ‘““Wake 
up and go home to 
bed. The fireflies are 
ready for the honor- 
able Hosokawa.” 

Hana sat up with 
a start. She said 
sleepily, “Let us get 
the sen very soon, 
Riki. I could eat a bowl of rice all by 
myself.” 

“You are to go back to bed,” Riki 
said. “I shall put the fireflies in my 
lantern cage and go to Hosokawa. And 
when I come back I shall have my 
pockets full of sen. We'll have a feast, 
Hana-chan, a feast.”’ 

Then Riki carried the lantern cage 
and another gauze-covered box of fire- 
flies to Hosokawa’s garden. There were 
many colors in the garden and a mini- 
ature pagoda and a very small bridge 
going over a tiny lake. There was the 
tinkle, now and then, of silver bells. 

Riki followed the sound. It came 
from a giant white peony, and when he 
bent down he could see that the bell 
hung around the flower’s stem. It swayed 
gently in the breeze. 

“It’s my way of telling you to notice 
this particular flower. It is very beauti- 
ful,” someone said. 

Riki turned quickly. He had never 
seen Hosokawa, but he was sure that 
this was he. And the other gentleman 
must be the friend from Kyoto. 

Riki bowed very low. 
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“I have brought the fireflies for 
Hosokawa-sama,”’ he said. 

“You are up early, young boy. Did 
the firefly man send you?” 

‘““No-o,” stammered Riki. “No they 
are my own, these fireflies. See, there 
are about two hundred in this cage and 
many more in my gauze-covered box. 
Does Hosokawa-sama care to buy them, 
for his garden party?” 

Hosokawa took the cage that Riki 
held out. Strips of bamboo were skil- 
fully fastened together in the shape of 
a Japanese lantern, so that the gauze 
lining would let the light of the fireflies 
shine through. The strips were joined 
at the base and painted with bright 
figures. Hosokawa held it closer. 

“They are warriors,” Riki said 
eagerly. 

“And what do you know about war- 
riors?”’ the gentleman from Kyoto asked. 

“I know all about them. My father 
was Hojo Tomotada, a soldier. He used 
to tell me stories about the Minamoto 
who defeated the Taira men in the 
twelfth century. I guess it was the fierc- 
est of all battles,’’ Riki said. 

Hosokawa looked closely at the boy 
‘““Tomotada, who once served the Lord 
of Noto?” 

“You knew him?” asked Riki, and his 
eyes were bright. 

“This is strange indeed,” said Hoso- 
kawa, “for it has been many years since 
I have heard that noble name. I was a 
young man traveling with precious 
merchandise of tea-ceremony treasure 
in my saddlebags when I was set upon 
by robbers. Had it not been for the 
intervention of several samurai my life, 
or at least my honor, would have been 
no more. Accepting my profound thanks 
most lightly, they rode off, with the 
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robbers as their prisoners. But just be- 
fore he mounted again, I begged the 
leader to tell his name. It was this—Hojo 
Tomotada, serving the Lord of Noto.” 

“This tale i have heard you tell be- 
fore,’’ said Hosokawa’s friend. “And it 
may be the will of the gods that his son 
comes now,” he added softly. 

“My father did many brave things. 
As brave as these warriors I painted 
here.” 

“And why did you put them on the 
firefly cage?’’ Hosokawa asked. 

Riki’s voice dropped to an awed 
whisper. “It is said that the fireflies are 
the ghosts of those warriors, you know. 
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And every year they fight a great battle 
on the Uji River. You will let my fire- 
flies out of the cage on that night, won't 
your” 

Hosokawa said, “I have ordered my 
fireflies from the firefly man. Still—” 

“I thought you might like the cage,” 
Riki said. “I worked on it so hard. And 
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Hana and I were awake almost all night 
catching the fireflies. She’s only six, and 
she does so want one whole bowl of rice 
for herself.”’ 

Just then at the far end of the garden 
came a bumping of wheels and a cart 
pulled up. Out of the cart jumped Hana. 

“Riki,” she called. “Riki. The 
grandmother was asleep, so I came to 
help you. Does the honorable Hosoka- 
wa like your cage?” 

“I like it very much,’ Hosokawa 
answered her. “I will buy the fireflies 
and the lantern cage. He is an artist, 
your Riki. But that is not all I like.” 
He turned to his friend from Kyoto and 
said, “If you found 
them in your garden, 
what 
do?” 

Hosokawa’s friend 
bent over the white 
peony and untied the 
cord of the silver 
bell. Then he slipped 
it lightly over Hana’s 
head. “For the love- 
liest thing in your 
garden, Hosokawa,” 
he said. “You have 
no son, no daughter, 
and to the father of 
these children you 
have long been in- 
debted. I say, keep 
them here.” 

Riki didn’t know then that he and 
Hana and the little grandmother, too, 
would come to live in the garden of the 
silver bells. But he could see that Hoso- 
kawa’s eyes were kind and that the 
gentleman from Kyoto was a real friend. 

He picked up the lantern cage, lov- 
ingly. ““Thank you, fireflies,’ Riki said. 


would you 
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By KAY BRITTON 
Illustrated by FRANCES BALL 











A spark drifts across the night sky, 
leaving a glowing trail. That’s a shoot- 
ing star, a meteor. Many nights you 
could watch from sunset till morning 
and perhaps never see one, but there 
are certain times of the year when nature 
puts on a grand show of shooting stars. 
One of these is the month of August. 


From the tenth to the thirteenth of 
August, there are fifty to one hundred 
shooting stars every hour. Sometimes 
before one has faded another cuts across 
its fiery trail. These meteors of August 
are called the Per-se-ids. A real star gazer 


The earth, as we know, is a great 
round ball moving on a regular path 
through space. Far beyond the earth 
there are bits of stone or metal racing 
along through the heavens at terrific 
speed. Sometimes one of them happens 


watches for the Perseids every year, and 
never tires of them. 

What causes the Perseids? Why do 
they come in such great numbers every 
year at the same time? To understand 
this, we first have to know something 
about what causes any shooting stars. 
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to fall into the sea of air that surrounds 
the earth on all sides. It is moving per- 
haps sixty miles a second. The air rub- 
bing against it makes it hot, just as 
rubbing a penny on a carpet makes the 
penny hot. The surface of the speeding 
meteor, and the air around it, become 
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The more jokes you send in, the more we'll 
print. Send ’em to George, c/o Story Parade 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


Customer: Could I try on that suit in the 
window? 
Clerk: Well, we'd manor _— use the dress- 





Policeman (producing notebook): What's 
your name? 

Motorist (who has been speeding): Aloysius 
Alsaliat Chryiansczisihasinte. 

Policeman (putting notebook away): Well! 

Don’t let me catch you speeding again. 


—Dorothy Archer 


Mother: Sally, how could you get your shoes 
soaking wet when you had your boots on 
over them? 

Sally: It was pretty hard, but I did it! 

(, “~ 7 “/ {| —Nina Feldman 

cvs 
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Missionary: Why do you look at me so 
intently? 

Cannibal: I am a food inspector. 


& < —Sue Gillespy 


When the guests arrived for dinner, Mother 
and Father were not ready, so their little 
girl was sent in to welcome them. One guest 
said to the other, “She isn’t very p-r-e-t-t-y, 
is she?” 

“No,” said the little girl, “ 


/ 








but I’m s-m-a-r-t!” 


_—_ 





—Carolyn Delehanty } 
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so hot that they glow, like the hot wire 
of an electric bulb. Even the air in the 
meteor’s tail glows green or yellow for 
a moment. 

Now it happens that every August the 
earth moves through a space where there 
are thousands of drifting stones and bits 
of metal. Some scientists think they are 
the remains of a comet that broke apart. 
As the earth moves through this region 
of meteors, many of them fall within 
its sea of air and are set aglow. These 
are the Perseids. 

Watching the Perseids, we see each 
meteor flare up for a second, then fade. 
What happens to these bits of stone or 
metal? Well, some of them zoom out 
into space again. Some of them melt 
away to nothing. A few actually fall to 
earth. They have lost both their speed 
and their light a long time before they 
get here, however. Moving through air 
is not so easy as moving through empty 
space. The meteors are perhaps a hun- 
dred miles away when we first see them. 
The air slows them so much that soon 
they are falling no faster than any 
ordinary stone would fall. With the loss 
of speed, they lose their glow, too. They 
are no longer rubbing against the air 
rapidly enough to produce heat. 

The chances are that any falling 
meteor will drop into the ocean, because 
the ocean covers so much of the earth’s 
surface. But some meteors drop on dry 
land. After they have landed, they are 
no longer called meteors, because the 
word meteor means something that is up 
in the skies. Now they are called meteor- 
ites. Scientists like to find meteorites and 
discover what they are made of. All the 
meteorites found so far are mostly stone 
or iron, or a mixture of these. 

Looking for meteorites is a good 
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game to play. They may be no larger 
than a pebble, or they may be quite big. 
They are not round, but uneven in 
shape and full of little pits. They are 
covered with a thin dark crust, formed 
when their surface melted. They are not 
hot, as you would expect, even when 
they are found right after they have 
fallen. This seems queer, but they were 
so cold when they were floating through 
space that the inside never got really 
warm. Only the outside got very hot, 
and that had plenty of time to cool as 
the meteor fell. 

Anyone who thinks he has found a 
meteorite can take it, or send it, to a 
museum of natural sciences to make 
sure. There it will be examined to find 
out whether it is a meteorite or just a 
stone from the earth. The museum will 
return it if the finder wants to keep it. 

If the weather is cloudy on the nights 
when the Perseids are at their peak, the 
great show isn’t visible. That may be dis- 


appointing, but cheer up, because in 
November the heavens put on another 
good show. The autumn meteors, 
which are called the Le-on-ids, are seen 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth of 
November. 

Of course, the Perseids are more fun 
than the Leonids. For one thing, there 
are many more of them. For another 
thing, August weather is more pleasant 
for star gazing than November. Best of 
all, no one has to get up in August to go 
to school in the morning, so it doesn’t 
matter so much if you stay up late watch- 
ing. 

Make a date with the stars this sum- 
mer for the evenings of the tenth to the 
thirteenth of August. Find a cozy spot 
on some lawn or field, where the street 
lights won’t outshine the stars. A blanket 
to lie on will give the last touch of com- 
fort. This can be a picnic for all the 
family. Anyone can have a ringside seat 
at the greatest show on earth. 
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You probably haven’t heard about 
Banana Boats before. Instead of sail- 
ing them, you eat them! Here’s how 
it’s done: Peel back a ripe banana, but 
do not remove peel entirely. Cut a 
square from the 
middle of the 
banana, being 
careful not to 
go all the way 
through to the 
other side. Lift 
out the square 
of banana and 








Wels SATURDAY COOK 


Banana Boats 





fill the hole with small pieces of marsh- 
mallow and milk chocolate. Now pull 
the peel back over the whole banana 
and fasten in place with a toothpick. 
Place on the coals of your campfire 
until the choco- 
late and marsh- 
mallow begin to 
melt. Let it cool 
a bit, and then, 
M-m-m, did 
you ever taste 
anything as 
good? 
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print. Send ’em to George, c/o Story Parade 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


Customer: Could I try on that suit in the 
window? 

Clerk: Well, we'd eager you’d use the dress- 
ing room. . 

—Sandra Currier 





Policeman (producing notebook): What's 
your name? 

Motorist (who has been speeding): Aloysius 
Alsaliat Chryiansczisihasinte. 

Policeman (putting notebook away): Well! 
Don’t let me catch you speeding again. 


—Dorothy Archer 


Mother: Sally, how could you get your shoes 
soaking wet when you had your boots on 
over them? 

Sally: It Te, hard, but I did it! 





Missionary: Why do you look at me so 
intently? 
Cannibal: I am a food inspector. 


ES 


When the guests arrived for dinner, Mother 
and Father were not ready, so their little 
girl was sent in to welcome them. One guest 
said to the other, “She isn’t very p-r-e-t-t-y, 
is she?” 

“No,” said the little girl, “ 
—Carolyn Delehanty 





but I’m s-m-a-r-t!” 


a, 
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so hot that they glow, like the hot wire 
of an electric bulb. Even the air in the 
meteor’s tail glows green or yellow for 
a moment. 

Now it happens that every August the 
earth moves through a space where there 
are thousands of drifting stones and bits 
of metal. Some scientists think they are 
the remains of a comet that broke apart. 
As the earth moves through this region 
of meteors, many of them fall within 
its sea of air and are set aglow. These 
are the Perseids. 

Watching the Perseids, we see each 
meteor flare up for a second, then fade. 
What happens to these bits of stone or 
metal? Well, some of them zoom out 
into space again. Some of them melt 
away to nothing. A few actually fall to 
earth. They have lost both their speed 
and their light a long time before they 
get here, however. Moving through air 
is not so easy as moving through empty 
space. The meteors are perhaps a hun- 
dred miles away when we first see them. 
The air slows them so much that soon 
they are falling no faster than any 
ordinary stone would fall. With the loss 
of speed, they lose their glow, too. They 
are no longer rubbing against the air 
rapidly enough to produce heat. 

The chances are that any falling 
meteor will drop into the ocean, because 
the ocean covers so much of the earth’s 
surface. But some meteors drop on dry 
land. After they have landed, they are 
no longer called meteors, because the 
word meteor means something that is up 
in the skies. Now they are called meteor- 
ites. Scientists like to find meteorites and 
discover what they are made of. All the 
meteorites found so far are mostly stone 
or iron, or a mixture of these. 

Looking for meteorites is a good 
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game to play. They may be no larger 
than a pebble, or they may be quite big. 
They are not round, but uneven in 
shape and full of little pits. They are 
covered with a thin dark crust, formed 
when their surface melted. They are not 
hot, as you would expect, even when 
they are found right after they have 
fallen. This seems queer, but they were 
so cold when they were floating through 
space that the inside never got really 
warm. Only the outside got very hot, 
and that had plenty of time to cool as 
the meteor fell. 

Anyone who thinks he has found a 
meteorite can take it, or send it, to a 
museum of natural sciences to make 
sure. There it will be examined to find 
out whether it is a meteorite or just a 
stone from the earth. The museum will 
return it if the finder wants to keep it. 

If the weather is cloudy on the nights 
when the Perseids are at their peak, the 
great show isn’t visible. That may be dis- 


appointing, but cheer up, because in 
November the heavens put on another 
good show. The autumn meteors, 
which are called the Le-on-ids, are seen 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth of 
November. 

Of course, the Perseids are more fun 
than the Leonids. For one thing, there 
are many more of them. For another 
thing, August weather is more pleasant 
for star gazing than November. Best of 
all, no one has to get up in August to go 
to school in the morning, so it doesn’t 
matter so much if you stay up late watch- 
ing. 

Make a date with the stars this sum- 
mer for the evenings of the tenth to the 
thirteenth of August. Find a cozy spot 
on some lawn or field, where the street 
lights won’t outshine the stars. A blanket 
to lie on will give the last touch of com- 
fort. This can be a picnic for all the 
family. Anyone can have a ringside seat 
at the greatest show on earth. 
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You probably haven’t heard about 
Banana Boats before. Instead of sail- 
ing them, you eat them! Here’s how 
it’s done: Peel back a ripe banana, but 
do not remove peel entirely. Cut a 
square from the 
middle of the 
banana, being 
careful not to 
go all the way 
through to the 
other side. Lift 
out the square 
of banana and 
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Banana Boats 





fill the hole with small pieces of marsh- 
mallow and milk chocolate. Now pull 
the peel back over the whole banana 
and fasten in place with a toothpick. 
Place on the coals of your campfire 
until the choco- 
late and marsh- 
mallow begin to 
melt. Let it cool 
a bit, and then, 
M-m-m, did 
you ever taste 
anything as 
good? 
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. By WILFRID BRONSON 

What is the right way to carry a baby? 
That depends on its parents and what 
kind of baby it is. Calves and colts are 
never carried at all, for hoofed animals 
can walk right after they are born. 

The puppies, kittens, and cubs of 
hunting animals are carried only when 
they must be moved short distances. 
Then they are picked up gently in their 
mothers’ jaws. 

Baby beavers, squirrels, mice, and 
other gnawing animals are lifted be- 
tween their mothers’ chisel-sharp front 
teeth. 

The babies of pouched animals, how- 
ever, really get good long rides. There is 
a skin pocket, or pouch, on the mother’s 
belly where the babies are put as soon 
as they are born. There they stay and 
sleep and get their milk and grow. When 





m> they are big enough, they come out, but 


if tired or frightened, they pop back into 
the pouch again. 

Kangaroos are pouched animals. 
Other animals that carry their babies in 
pouches are zebra wolves, wombats, 
bandicoots, and opossums. Australian 
teddy bears, or koalas, are related to them 
but they have no pouches. Their babies 
ride on their backs. 

A baby bat holds fast with teeth and 
claws to its mother’s belly-fur, while she 
darts after insects. A baby sloth gets a 
smoother, but much slower, ride. He 
lies in his mother’s upturned lap as 
she hangs like a hammock beneath tree 
branches. Little monkeys cling with 
hands and feet under their mothers, or 
they ride pickaback. 

A young sea-otter rides on its floating 
mother’s back or belly, whichever is 
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uppermost. A mother walrus dives with 
her baby in her flippers, then the baby 
climbs onto her back. A baby hippo- 
potamus rides in the water on his 
mother’s bulging neck. 

Swans and grebes carry their babies 
on their backs. A woodcock mother will 
fly with her chicks, one after another. 
from the dry nest-site to the muddy feed- 
ing grounds. She holds them between 
her legs and may place her long beak 
under them, also. 

In Africa, certain father frogs have 
pouches in which they carry the mother 
frog’s eggs until they hatch into tad- 
poles and turn into baby frogs. In South 
America, several kinds of mother frogs 
and toads do this. One kind of toad 
carries her family in the spongy skin of 
her back, like raisins in a cake. 
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Some kinds of catfishes carry their 
eggs in their mouths until they hatch. 
Other mouth-breeding fishes carry first 
the eggs and then the young fishes in 
their mouths. A mother sea horse lays 
her eggs in a pocket on the father sea 
horse’s belly. He carries them every- 
where until they hatch and swim away. 

A small kind of octopus, the paper 
nautilus, builds a pearly shell cradle for 
its babies to ride in. Crawfish mothers 
carry their babies under their tails. 
Many mother spiders carry their babies 
on their backs. Ants, of course, are for- 
ever toting their babies about in co- 
coons, called “ant eggs,’ held between 
their jaws. 

Aside from all these, there are our 
own mothers who carry us in their arms, 
and fathers who give us pickaback rides 
when we are very young. So we see that 
in all the world of living things there 
are many right ways to carry a baby. 
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The Mystery of Rattler’s Bay 


By LAVINIA DAVIS 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


Tue Story So Far: While exploring on 
his uncle’s California ranch, Roddy 
stumbles on a hidden cave in Rattler’s 
Bay, and meets an eccentric old wood 
carver, Neil O’Shay. Neil is friendly 
when he discovers that Roddy has some 
skill in, carving, too but makes him 
promise to say nothing of his visit or the 
carvings. 

This request seems strange until Rod- 
dy learns that Neil is the victim of a plot 
by a false friend, Mr. Baker, who plans 
to steal Neil’s carvings and sell them as 
antiques. The old man is a little simple- 
minded, and Baker plans to convince the 
wood carver that his carvings have been 
stolen by unfriendly spirits. Roddy over- 
hears Mr. Baker’s plans and persuades 
his uncle to call in the F.B.I. 


ParT THREE 


Before the boys could say another 
word, Uncle Tim was off in his car to 
get in touch with the agent in Santa 
Vera, and there was nothing for the 
others to do but to go into the house. 
Aunt Mary was not there. 

“Old Mrs. Tapscott’s sick,’ Dave ex- 
plained. ‘‘Her daughter came down just 
after Mum rang the dinner bell and 
asked her to come up and help.” 

Roddy nodded and bit into some of 
the ham Aunt Mary had left ready for 
them, but he could hardly taste it. Com- 
pared to what might be happening to 
Neil’s carvings at this very moment, 
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nothing else seemed important. The 
twins felt the same way and they asked 
Roddy so many questions he nearly 
choked trying to answer them. 

It was just after eight when they had 
finished and went out on the porch. 
They listened for the sound of Uncle 
Tim’s car, but there was nothing except 
the distant murmur of the sea and the 
evening breeze stirring the leaves of the 
trees ahead of them. 

Ben moved a little way out on the 
road. ‘‘Full moon,” he said. ‘““You can see 
your way perfectly. Golly. I’d like to go 
down to the cove.” 
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For a minute Dave held back. “I don’t 
know,” he said. “I doubt if Dad would 
like it. After all Roddy’s only eleven.” 

That was too much for Roddy. He 
hadn’t gotten out of that tunnel all by 
himself to have the twins act as though 
he was a baby. 

‘I’m going!” he said and started down 
toward his usual path. 


In a moment the twins had caught up 
with him and they moved on down the 
steep moonlit trail without another 
word. Roddy had been frightened 
earlier in the day, but now with the 
twins on either side of him he felt as 
brave as a lion. After this, the twins 
wouldn’t be able to tease him and call 
him a tenderfoot. Then the next minute 
the breath came out of him in a grunt 
of surprise. There, directly below on 
the silvery water of the cove, he could 
see the dark outline of a big motor boat. 


JUNE 


“Jeepers!” Ben whispered. ““There’s 
the boat! Can you beat it?” 

The next moment a dark figure rose 
up from behind a bush and strong fin- 
gers held Roddy’s arm. For an instant 
Roddy was stiff with fright and then 
turning he saw that it was Uncle Tim 


and that there were two uniformed men 
behind him. 





“Go home, you three!” Uncle Tim 
said and although he was whispering it 
was plain he meant it. 

“But Dad—” David began and then as 
he saw his father’s expression he nodded, 
and the three boys moved back noise- 
lessly the way they had come. 

Aunt Mary reached the ranch house 
just a few moments after they did. 
‘Mrs. Tapscott’s much better,” she be- 
gan and then she saw Roddy’s leg. “‘Rod- 
dy!” she said. “Your blue jeans are all 
torn and bloody. Are you hurt?” 
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“Is Uncle Tim all right?” 


“It’s okay,” he said and then he and 
the twins told her just what had hap- 
pened. 

Aunt Mary went straight to the med- 
icine chest and took out disinfectant and 
bandages. Her hands were quick and 
sure as she bound up Roddy’s leg, but 
her voice shook as she asked about Uncle 
Tim. 

“Dad's perfectly safe, Mum,” David 
said, but he didn’t sound very certain. 
“There were two other men with him 
and they were on top of the hillock 
where you can see the cove without be- 
ing seen.” 

It seemed hours before they heard the 
sound of a car but actually the clock on 
the pine wall had only moved forward 
thirty-five minutes. Aunt Mary was out 
on the porch in three steps, and before 
the boys caught up with her she was in 
Uncle Tim’s arms. ; 

“It’s all right,” he said, not once but 
over and over again. “Everything is all 
right.” 

They went back into the living room 
all asking questions at once. ‘““What hap- 
pened?” “Did you catch the thieves?” 
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“O’Shay’s perfectly all right,’ Uncle 
Tim said. “One of the F.B.I. men 
brought him out from Santa Vera, along 
with Baker and the other accomplice 
who had been taking him around on a 
wild goose chase.” 

‘““Accomplice?”’ Ben’s voice was a ques- 
tion mark. ““Then it really was a care- 
fully planned theft?” 

Uncle Tim nodded. “Yes,” he said. 
‘They had invented a cock-and-bull 
story about finding the figures in Mexico 
and were planning to sell them in New 
York for an enormous price.” 

“But Mr. Baker saw me,” Roddy 
spluttered. “He knew I'd seen the 
figures. Neil told me so himself.” 

“That’s right,”” Uncle Tim said. “And 
Mr. Baker was going to make full use of 
poor old Neil’s mental quirks to con- 
vince him that his canyon spirits had 
taken his things because he had shown 
them to a stranger.” 

“Golly, what a rotten trick!” David 
said, but now Ben leaned forward. “‘But 
after the stuff was gone,” he asked, “‘then 
when Neil complained to the police, 
Roddy could have spoken up and people 
would have known the stuff was stolen.” 

“That was the only chance they took,” 
Uncle Tim said. “And it must have 
seemed unbelievably slight. You see Neil 
really is harmless, but unbalanced, and 
he honestly does believe in his mountain 
spirits. The chances were ninety-nine 
out of a hundred that Neil would have 
consoled himself, as he did before, by 
working harder than ever. It was the 
hundredth chance that Roddy should 
have discovered their plans.” 

“Good for Roddy,” Ben said. His 
voice was honestly admiring, but Roddy 
was too interested in Neil O’Shay even 
to hear him. 
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‘“‘What about Neil?” he asked. ““What’s 
going to happen to him now?” 

“Neil will be better off than he’s ever 
been before. Pierce, that’s the F.B.I. 
man, finally made him understand that 
it was not his canyon spirits who had 
taken his stuff before but Baker. At first 
the old man was terribly upset, but grad- 
ually he understood and he was terribly 
relieved. He’s free now, don’t you see, 
to sell some of his work and that'll more 
than pay for his keep.” 

“Good!” Roddy said. ‘Swell! As long 
as he can go on carving, he’ll be happy.” 
‘That's just what he said himself.” 

“I wish I could see Neil,” Roddy said 
slowly. “I wish I could see him again be- 
fore I have to go home.” 

“You can,” Uncle Tim said. “You'll 
find him at work at the same place to- 
morrow. It’s hard to say how long it will 
be before Baker and his helpers are con- 


victed, and in the meantime Neil is go- 


ing to work in the same place and board 
with the Tapscotts. They’ve been want- 
ing a boarder for years.” 


So the next morning Roddy scrambled 
down the familiar trail to the cove and 
found Neil in front of his workshop. 
The old man had a carving in his hands, 
the figure of the squirrel. 

As Roddy approached, he suddenly 
stood up and handed him the squirrel. 
‘This is for you,” he said, ‘“‘to bring you 
luck in your own work. And it will bring 
me luck, too, to share my work with a 
fellow-carver.”’ 

For a long time Roddy couldn't say a 
word. There, right in his own hands, 
was the squirrel; the gay, incredibly 
alive squirrel that had reminded him of 
home the very first day he had visited 
Neil’s workshop. He had wanted it then, 
wildly, hopelessly, the way you would 
ache for something you knew you could 
never own. And now it was his. 

Next week he would be going back 
home to Connecticut. And the squirrel 
would be going with him, to remind him 
of a California vacation, and to act as a 
mascot for all the wood-carving he was 
going to do for the rest of his life. 
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FILL IN THE LETTERS 
Here are Billy’s alphabet blocks arranged 
in a pyramid that spells some words. 
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ACROSS DOWN 
2. What the beaver 1. Character in a fa- 


builds vorite picture book 
4. Island in the 2. Not quite dry 
Pacific 3. Sound of one in pain 
6. Backache 4. Answer in addition 
8. Helping to make 5. How old you are 
up a thing 6. Behold 
7. Upon 


A WIGGLE WORM 

When you have a soda some day this sum- 
mer, tell your friends you can make a paper 
worm. Slit the wrapper containing your straw 
at the upper end and, holding the straws up- 
right on the table, push the paper down 
slowly so that it creases and gathers itself into 
a tightly wrinkled tube about an inch long. 
Then pull it off the bottom of the straw and 
lay it on the table, saying, “There’s your 
worm.” Your friends may very well snort or 
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By ROBIN PALMER 





say, “That's nothing.” Then you let a drop or 
two of water fall on the worm’s back. He will 
begin to wiggle and stretch himself, and your 
friends will be wanting to make one, too. 


ONE DOESN’T BELONG 


In each of the rows of pictures below there 
is one that doesn’t belong. For example, if 
there were pictures of a hen, duck, seagull, 
and goose, the seagull would be wrong be- 
cause the others are all poultry. See how many 
you can pick out correctly. 
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SCRAMBLED PROVERBS 

There are eight proverbs in the lines be- 
low, but each one is divided and the two 
parts are mixed up. See if you can straighten 
them out. 
A rolling stone killed the cat. 
A stitch in time is as good as a feast. 
A new broom catches the worm. 
Too many cooks should not throw stones. 
Curiosity saves nine. 
People who live in glass houses gather no 
moss. 
The early bird spoils the broth. 
Enough sweeps clean. 


MATCH ARITHMETIC 

Take half of eleven and leave six. You 
think it can’t be done. All right, try this. Lay 
six matches on the table to form the Roman 
number eleven, XI. Four matches are used to 
make the X and two, the I. Now remove the 
lower three matches and you have left 
VI, the Roman number six. 


RIDDLE 
We all like to drink it in glass or in cup, 
Especially when we are hot, 
But given in anger it isn’t so nice 
And then we say we like it not. 


A MESSAGE FOR YOU 
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The BoyWho Mad 





Thirteen-year-old Benny Benson of 
Seward, Alaska, frowned thoughtfully as 
he chewed slowly on the end of his lead 
pencil. He stared hard at the sheet of 
paper which lay before him on the din- 
ing room table. On it he had drawn a 
large rectangle. 
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e Alaska’s Flag 


By MURRAY T. PRINGLE 


Now he was racking his brains trying 
to think what he should put inside that 
square. For Benny, like dozens of other 
boys and girls in schools all over Alaska, 
was trying to design an emblem suitable 
for an Alaskan flag! 

This unique contest was just about 
the most exciting thing that had hap- 
pened since people first began settling 
there. It all began when the people of 
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Alaska decided they would like to have 
an individual territorial flag. Of course, 
the national flag of Alaska is our own 
Stars and Stripes. 

After deciding they needed a terri- 
torial flag, another problem confronted 
the people. What should it be like? 
Each member of the flag committee had 
a different idea of how it should look. 
Finally, someone suggested staging a 
contest throughout the grade schools in 
Alaska and inviting the school children 
to submit designs for the proposed flag. 

Many of Alaska’s school children had 
entered the contest, and Benny knew his 
design was going to have to be mighty 
good, for some of those already handed 
in were really fine. Benny was still gnaw- 
ing anxiously at his pencil when his 
father walked in. 

“Well, son,” said Mr. Benson, “how 
are you making out with the design?”’ 

“Gosh, Dad,” said Benny, “there’s so 
many things about our country I would 
like to put in the flag. I don’t know 


~ where.to begin!” 


“Well, remember, son,” Dad said, 
“there are too many wonderful things 
about this land of ours to put them all 
on a flag. Try to pick out just a few of 
the most important.” 

“Will you help me?” Benny asked 
eagerly. 

Dad shook his head. ‘No, Ben, I 
won't. If you’re going to win the con- 
test, it will have to be done without help. 
The other boys and girls aren’t being 
helped, are they?” 

Ben looked up, shook his head, and 
smiled. ‘“‘No, I guess not.” 

“That’s the boy!” said Dad, mussing 
his son’s hair. “You just keep plugging 


away and I’ll bet you make out all 
right.” 
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Encouraged by his father’s words, 
Benny returned to the task of designing 
what he hoped would be Alaska’s terri- 
torial flag. It took him quite a while and 
then suddenly an idea came to him—a 
wonderful idea. Excitedly, he began 
sketching it on paper. 

Much later, Benny snatched up the 
completed drawing and dashed into the 
living room where his father sat dozing 
by the fire. Mother was darning socks on 
the couch. “Dad! Mother!” he cried. 
“I’ve finished my flag. And I want you 
to look at it!” 

“Of course, dear,” said Mother set- 
ting aside her sewing basket. ‘‘Let’s see 
it.” Benny spread it out on the table, 
and Mother and Dad crowded around to 
have a look. 

“By George, I knew you could do it, 
son!” said Dad. ““That’s a mighty fine 
piece of work. Yes, sir! A mighty fine 
piece of work!” 

“Dad’s right, Ben,” said his mother. 
“It is a beautiful flag. I only hope it 
wins.” 

Benny carefully copied his design on 
a clean sheet of paper and then colored 
it with crayon. The next day he handed 
it in. A few days later the contest was 
officially closed, and the judges began 
the difficult task of deciding which was 
the best design. All together there were 
142 designs submitted by school chil- 
dren, and many of these were so good 
that the judges spent several days before 
they finally agreed on the best. 

And can you guess who won the con- 
test? Benny Benson of Seward! 
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When Benny was informed that his 
design had been chosen as the official 
flag of Alaska, he was almost speechless. 
Of course he had hoped and prayed that 
his would win but he hadn't really ex- 
pected that it would be chosen. 

The first flag bearing Benny’s design 
was made and hoisted atop the flagpole 
at the governor’s mansion in Alaska. 
Then others began appearing through- 
out the country and for the first time 
people had a chance to see what their 
new territorial flag looked like. It was a 
design of eight gold stars against a blue 
background. Seven of the stars formed 
the Big Dipper, and the eighth stood for 
the North Star, Polaris. 

Benny was asked if he had any special 
reason for choosing the things he had for 
his flag, and he answered, “Sure, I did. I 
made the flag blue because blue reminds 
me of our blue skies and the sea and the 
blue flowers and the many lakes we have 
up here. And because blue is one of the 
colors in our national flag. 

“The reason I made the stars gold was 
because gold was the reason people first 
came to our country, and because it is 


so rich in things like gold, lumber, fish, 
and furs. And I chose the stars because 
they guide our sailors, woodsmen, sur- 
veyors and prospectors, and especially 
because it will be put on the national 
flag, making our country the forty-ninth 
state in the Union.” 

Benny would have been happy and 
content just to know that his flag was go- 
ing to fly over all Alaska, but there were 
several surprises in store for the boy. 
The first and biggest surprise came 
when Benny was told that he was going 
to fly to Washington, D. C. to meet Pres- 
ident Calvin Coolidge. You can imagine 
how excited he was. 

In February 1927, Benny’s design was 
officially accepted as Alaska’s own terri- 
torial flag. At the same time, a trust fund 
was set aside to be used for Benny’s edu- 
cation at the University of Alaska. 

And thus it happens that wherever 
you go in this far north country you will 
see waving side by side with our own be- 
loved Stars and Stripes this blue and 
gold flag which floats so proudly in 
tribute to Benny Benson—the boy who 
made Alaska’s flag! 


a. ee ee ee ee LITTLE WHITE BOATS oe oe oe ee ee oe ee ee 
By Jean Conder Soule 


Dull gray clouds 
and somber sky; 

Little white boats 
and a seagull’s cry. 
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Brooding clouds | 

and misty spray; yi 
Tiny fishing boats ite 
dotting the bay. 
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OSCAR AND THE WILD ANIMALS 
(Continued from page 9.) 








The police were now quite near. They 
seemed to be doing a thorough job. 
From one side of the store to the other, 
they prowled, peering into every nook 
and corner. One of them was giving di- 
rections. “A critter all broken out in 
spots like that’s apt to be sick and bad- 
tempered,’ he said, “‘so keep your clubs 
handy, men.’’. 

“Well, I'd feel a lot safer if I had a 
pitchfork,’ another voice replied. 

Oscar shuddered. Hastily he tucked 
his flippers closer under him and wedged 
his nose more firmly into a corner. In 
his white coat, Oscar must have looked 
just like the bags of flour he crouched 
among, because the police came, glanced 
around and seemed satisfied that the 
place was empty. 

“Nothing here,” one of them said. 

They were leaving when another 
person, evidently the store manager, 
came and spoke to one of the policemen. 
But suddenly the manager stopped in 
the middle of a sentence. And Oscar 
knew that he had noticed something. 
Was there a pink spot showing on his 
back, or perhaps a tuft of dark fur that 
the flour had not covered? The seal lay 
breathless. 

But what the manager had seen was 
the spilled flour. He began scolding 
about it at once. “Good night!” he 
growled. ‘“‘Look at that mess! How could 
anyone have been so careless?” 
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Then he left with the police. Oscar 
let out a deep sigh and ventured to 
stretch his neck and flippers. But within 
a few moments the manager was back, 
bringing someone with him. “Get this 
cleaned up at once,” he directed. ‘““We 
don’t want it tracked all over the place.” 

The broom began swishing and the 
dustpan clattering, and it sounded as 
if the manager were shifting the cartons 
about. He seemed to be a very particular 
man, for he began to find fault with the 
way the flour was stored. “‘It’s all stacked 
too carelessly,” he said. ““No wonder that 
bag slipped. Look there, at the top one. 
It’s full of lumps; needs shaking up...” 

But alas, that bag of flour was Oscar! 

As he spoke, the man pointed out the 
bag with his foot, giving the nearest 
bulge a good hard shove. It was too bad 
that he had to plant his big foot on the 
very spot, still tender, where the seal had 
hit the ground most often while learning 
to ride the bicycle. 

Before he knew what he was doing, 
Oscar burst into action, leaping from 
his corner and letting out such a wild 
yelp of pain that both the manager and 
his helper ran for their lives. All the 
clerks ever saw was a white streak that 
vanished through the door, spreading 
clouds of flour dust in every direction. 

The next place that Oscar visited was 
a Beauty Shop. However, he didn’t stay 
there long. When he rushed in, a woman 
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was having her hair dyed. And although 
it was only partly done, half white and 
half brown, she didn’t wait to have it 
finished. She fled screaming from the 
shop and the hair dresser went with her. 
The bottle of dye was ‘spilled on the 
floor. And close beside it lay a small 
brush. 

The police were so hot upon his trail 
that Oscar could hear their whistles and 
excited shouts outside. There was very 
little time. But he seized the brush and 
dipped it into the little puddle of brown 
dye, muttering, “I can’t go around all 
white like this.” But he could only paint 
three brown stripes on his left side and 
three on his right. And then his pur- 
suers were upon him. 

Once more he escaped, for, when the 
first officer appeared in the doorway, 
the seal made off through the window. 
And as he dropped down to the street, 
he heard the man shout, “My stars! This 
isn’t a polar bear! This one’s got stripes 
on its sides!” 

Oscar didn’t wait to hear any more. 
Ducking around the corner, he found 
a hiding place under the counter in 
Magazine Joe’s news stand. 

Magazine Joe was blind. He was a 
strapping young man with straight black 
hair, who had lost his sight in the war. 
But, although he couldn't use his eyes, 
he could almost see with his sensitive 
fingers. His hearing also was very keen, 
so he noticed the slight sound as the seal 
slid past him into the shop. 

Oscar had heard about Magazine Joe, 
and knew that he couldn’t see. So when 
the blind man began snapping his 
fingers and calling, “Here, doggy! Come 
on out of there,” he lay very still. Finally 
Magazine Joe gave up and started 
straightening his papers. 
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Many dangerous beasts have been seen. 


All the rest of the afternoon, Oscar lay 
under the counter, quite contented, lis- 
tening to what went on, now and then 
peeping out through a small crack. 

Everyone seemed to like the news 
dealer, and many of his customers stop- 
ped for a short chat. Near closing time, 
two young men came in. From the con- 
versation, Oscar learned that they were 
old friends of Joe’s. The tall thin one 
was called Steve, and the other, with 
freckles, was Willy. 

They stood around talking, and pres- 
ently Willy asked, “Have they caught 
that pink spotted critter yet, Joe?” 

Magazine Joe answered that he hadn't 
heard. 

“I think it’s a joke, if you ask me,” 
said Steve. “But it’s about time for the 
news now. Turn it on, will you, Joe?” 

So Joe snapped on his radio, and he 
tuned in a very alarming broadcast. 

“Attention, everybody!” a man was 
shouting. “Lock your doors! Bar your 
windows! Terror is loose in the city!” 

He then went on to tell in excited 
tones that a woman and child had been 
attacked on Broad Street by a ferocious 
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polka-dot pig, adding, ‘But, fortunately, 
the police arrived in time, and the savage 
brute was driven off.” 

Oscar was amazed to hear of the com- 
motion he had caused. “My goodness!”’ 
he thought. ‘People surely get mixed 
up. I never meant to scare anybody.” 

“Looks bad,” he heard Willy say. 

““S-s-sh!’’ came from Steve, for the 
broadcaster was then describing .an im- 
mense polar bear that had broken into 
the Red Penny Market, frightening the 
clerks and damaging food. 

“The bear is still at large,” he in- 
formed his audience. “And the latest 
reports have it that an unusual-looking 
striped beast, probably a South Amer- 
ican fatwash, has been seen in the same 
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neighborhood.” Then he continued, ° Tt 
is not known how many other dangerous 
creatures are roaming the streets. But it 
is believed that they have escaped from 
a circus, and that the trained seal re- 
ported missing earlier in the afternoon 
has joined the group.” 

“Holy cow!” gasped Willy. “The 
town’s full of wild animals!” 

“Every one of these beasts, except the 
seal, is thought to be extremely danger- 
ous,” went on the broadcaster. “And the 
police are prepared to shoot them on 
sight. In the meantime, the townspeople 
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are warned to keep off the streets. We 
urge you, be cautious! Take care! Re- 
member, you may be the next victim!” 

“Golly Neds! I don’t want to be shot!” 
The seal thought with a shiver. ‘““‘How 
am I going to get home now?” 

At the same time Steve spoke up. 
“Come on, Joe,” he said. “You’re not 
going out alone tonight. We’re going 
home with you.” 

“Oh, go on!” said Joe. “I'll be as safe 
as you will. And besides, the whole thing 
sounds crazy to me.” 

“Well, anyway,” said Steve, ‘‘can’t we 
walk along with you if we want to?” 

“But I tell you it’s foolish,” said Joe. 
“Besides, I’ve got things to do here first.” 

“O. K.,” said Steve. “We'll wait.” 

So Joe got a broom and began to 
sweep the shop, while his friends passed 
the time looking through the magazines. 
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Once more Oscar escaped. 


To be well out of the way, Oscar drew 
himself farther under the counter. It 
never occurred to him that the blind 
man would sweep the corners! 

But suddenly the broom was digging 
away at him as if he were a mountain of 
dirt. And then things began to pop. 
Oscar decided he’d have to leave. 
But Joe had played football before the 
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war and he knew how to tackle. So, 
suddenly there was a great commotion 
down on the floor behind the counter. 

Willy and Steve heard the scuffle and 
instinctively sought safety. Willy leaped 
for the counter. Steve reached the top 
of a tall magazine rack. 

Although Oscar’s barking made al- 
most as much noise as a dozen dog fights, 
Joe’s friends joined in the racket. 

“Help! Help! It’s the South American 
fatwash!” screamed Willy. 

But Joe, paying no attention, had his 
strong arms clasped tightly about the 
seal’s neck. His feet were locked around 
Oscar’s middle. And seeing that he had 
no idea of giving up the struggle, the 
others, who were really not cowards, 
climbed down to help. 

Oscar twisted and plunged. He lashed 
about like an angry alligator. He bucked 
like a wild horse. But Joe stuck on in 
true bronco-busting style. And when 
Willy and Steve joined the tussle, that 
was too much. The seal gave up and lay 
there panting, with Joe astride his back. 








But still Joe’s friends urged him to be 
cautious. “It’s a fatwash, I tell you,”’ said 
Willy. “I don’t think we ought to 
monkey with it.” 

“Willy’s right,” said Steve. “Come on. 
Let’s go before we get hurt.” 

Joe, however, couldn’t be frightened. 
“Oh, pipe down, fellows,” he said as 
soon as he got his breath. “This isn’t 
a dangerous animal. He must be the 
missing seal. I heard all about him on 
the three o'clock broadcast.”’ 

“But, Joe,” said Willy, “it’s a dirty 
white color. Seals are dark. And it’s got 
stripes on its sides like a fatwash.” 

“Well, to me,” said Joe with assur- 
ance, “‘it feels exactly like a seal.. It’s got 
flippers too, instead of feet, and it barks 
like a seal. You quit worrying and call 
the police.” 

Weary as Oscar was from the struggle, 
that dreaded word, police, revived him. 
In desperation he tried one more trick. 

“I am too a fatwash!” he insisted in a 
loud voice. ““Can’t you see I’ve got 
stripes? And I’m ferocious. You'd better 
run! You'd better get out of here pretty 
quick. I’m awfully wild!” | 

At that, Joe burst out laughing. 
“Wild, nothing!’’ he exclaimed. “Why 
now I know who you are. I saw you act 
in Philadelphia one night before the 
war. And I used to hear you on the radio. 
I could never forget that voice. You're 
the famous Oscar. Now, aren’t you?” 

That was too much. Oscar couldn’t 
bear to go on calling himself a fatwash, 
when he had a chance to admit that he 
was famous. 

While Willy and Steve stood by 
amazed, he answered, “Well, yes, I am 
Oscar. But please, Mr. Magazine Joe,” 
he begged, “please don’t tell the police.” 

He was:too late, however, for a police 
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car in the neighborhood had been in- 
stantly notified by radio. And as Oscar 
ceased speaking, the door burst open. 
And there were two burly officers with 
grim faces and watchful eyes and ugly- 
looking guns in their hands. 

Fortunately, they didn’t shoot for fear 
of hitting Joe. And soon he convinced 
them that Oscar really was the missing 
trained seal. 

“But look at that coloring,” said the 
first officer. 

“It’s a disguise,” said the seal. 

The officer knew that the missing seal 
could talk. Still, he jumped with aston- 
ishment. “A disguise?’’ he repeated. 

“So that you wouldn't catch me,” 
Oscar replied. “But it’s no use now,” he 
added with a discouraged sigh. ““Every- 
thing’s spoiled. No show, no camp, no 
nothing! Just yank me off to jail. I give 
up.” 

“Hey! Wait a minute, Oscar,” said 
the officer. ‘““Didn’t you know that we've 
been trying all afternoon to find you 
because the whole thing was a big mis- 
take? The Boy Scouts have been calling 
headquarters every five minutes all after- 
noon. We're surely sorry it happened.” 

“Oh,” said Oscar joyfully, “then I'd 
better hurry right home. Mr. Zabriski 
must be awfully worried.” 

“We have to go, too,” said the police- 
man. “We still have to find those wild 
animals.”’ 

“Oh, don’t worry about them,” said 
Oscar. 

“Say!’’ The man looked sharply at the 
seal. ‘“What do you know about them?” 

“I am the wild animals,” said Oscar 
meekly, and explained about his dis- 
guises. 

“Well, blow me down!” the officer 
gasped. “Would you like a ride home?” 
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The Boy Scout show was a great suc- 
cess. Oscar invited Magazine Joe and his 
two friends, and all the people who had 
been scared. And the Boy Scouts in- 
vited every police officer. They let them 
all.in free. But so many other people 
wanted to see the show that they gave it 
two nights. They made enough money to 
send every scout in the troop to camp. 
And there was $17.50 left over. 

Afterwards, when Oscar was telling 
about that exciting afternoon, he said, 
“There I was chasing around like a 
house afire, changing disguises every 
five minutes so that no one could rec- 
ognize me, and then I had to go and get 
myself caught by a man who couldn't 
see! Well, live and learn, I always say. 
Live and learn.” 
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THE FYING POSTMAN 
by V. H. Drummond (Houghton. $1). Mr. 
Musgrove was an English postman who de- 
livered letters by autogiro. It was a quick 
and easy method, for he could stop and go 
wherever and whenever he wanted, and often 
delivered letters to people who were still in 
bed. He just tossed the letters in the window. 
But one day, when Mr. Musgrove was doing 
stunts, he smashed his autogiro on a church 
tower. Then the trouble began. This is a 
story for six-to eight-year olds. 

PETER’S PINTO 
by Mary and Conrad Buff (Viking. $2.50). 
Hunting for wild horses on the desert of Utah 
is the climax of this unusual story of ranch 
life among the Mormons. Boys who are just 
beginning to ride, will enjoy all the horsy 
details and the beautiful illustrations. 





From “The Wild Birthday Cake” 


THREE LITTLE CHINESE GIRLS 
by Eleanor Frances Lattimore (Morrow. $1). 
Jasmine was the naughtiest of the three little 
girls, but she was only five, so everyone loved 
her just the same. This is a good introduction 
to a Chinese courtyard for little American 
girls who are just learning to read. 
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THE WILD BIRTHDAY CAKE 
by Lavinia Davis (Doubleday. $2.50). When 
Johnny started out for a hike on Broomstick 
Hill, he could smell adventure in the fresh 
spring air, and he guessed that his adventures 
would have something to do with animals. 
His only worry was that he wanted to find 
a birthday present for the Professor. Boys 
who like to mingle with butterfly cocoons, 
snails, and pet squirrels, will find this book 
both exciting and dramatic. And how they 
will envy Johnny. 

NAPPY IS A COWBOY 
by Inez Hogan (Dutton. $1.25). Playing 
cowboy and Indian is a favorite game with 
small boys, though often a painful experience 
for sisters and innocent passersby. It all de- 
pends whose side you’re on. If you’re on 
Nappy’s side, then you'll like this book very, 
very much indeed. 


MARIAN AND MARION 
by J. M. Selleger-Elout (Viking. $2). Humor 
and good characterization lighten this senti- 
mental story about the friendship between 
a Dutch girl and an American orphan. The 
little dancer Marion is in striking contrast 
to the old-fashioned villagers in the Dutch 
village where she is shipwrecked. 

VISON THE MINK 
by John L. and Jean George (Dutton. $2.50). 
Buck Queen, the wise old hunter of the 
Potomac River Country, appears again in this 
story of Vison the mink, Vison was born a 
warrior, wiser than his brothers, and ready 
to enjoy the battle against man the trapper. 
This is a rare book, like VuLPEs THE Fox, 
fascinating because the authors portray both 
the hunter and the hunted with uae 
and vivid detail. 
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NIGHT AND Day 
By James Thayer Geddes, age 6 


When the moon comes up, the sun goes down 
And all is quiet in the town. 
When the sun comes up, the moon goes down 
And all is noisy in the town. 


THE CAREER OF KAtTy COTTONSEED 
By Stephanie Spark, age 11 


It was a hot day when I came out of the 
cotton gin and saw the light of day. I was in 
a plantation in the South. I was a cottonseed 
named Katy. I was lucky. Most of my relatives 
would wind up as cottonseed oil, but not me. 
I was going to be planted. I was planted by a 
big machine. I grew and grew all the time. 
Finally, little white balls of cotton started 
popping out. They were picked by a machine 
and put into the gin. They made cottonseed 
oil for paint with my seeds and the cotton 
was packed into bales which were later put on 
a ship and taken to a factory where it was 
spun into cloth. My cotton was printed in 
plaids. 

Now it happened on the east side of the 
town that my cotton was sent to there lived 
a very poor little orphan girl. Once she saw 
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a kind-looking lady so she asked if she could 
do some chores for her to earn a meal. The 
lady felt so sorry for her that she took her to 
her home and fed her. Then she called all her 
neighbors over. She had two children of her 
own so she couldn’t adopt her. All the neigh- 
bors wanted her, so they all decided to take 
care of her together. They chipped in and 
bought my cotton material and made her a 


dress of it. She loved it and wore it until it 
didn’t fit. 


My DoL. 
By Delores Flowers, age 10 


Once my little doll 

Had a big, big fall. 

She broke her leg 

And cracked her head 

As she fell out of her little bed. 


I took her to my grandfather, 
To see what he could do. 

He took her leg, 

He took her head, 
And fixed them up with glue. 
And now my doll is fixed up fine 
That little baby doll of mine. 
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A GREAT SURPRISE 


By Kitty Jo Hill, age 11 


I thought I saw a pebble 
Lying by the sea; 

I walked over to pick it up, 
And it stuck its head out at me. 
Now wasn’t I surprised to find 

A turtle, sleeping peacefully. 


Oscar MEETS THE BuMpPS 
By Ronnie Weaver, age 10 


“Ugh! What a ride!” said Oscar, the trained 
seal, as he and Mr. Zabriski, his trainer, 
bumped along the road in their truck. 

“Don’t grumble so, Oscar,” said Mr. 
Zabriski, “even though this road is a bit 
rough, I like the scenery.” 

“Tell me some different kinds of bumps,” 
said Oscar. 

“Oh, there are bumps in the road, bumps 
in the sidewalk, bumps on the head, and 
many more bumps, but I think the bumps in 
this old dirt road are the worst.” , 

“Gee,” said Oscar, “‘it’s stuffy in here, let’s 
get back home.” 

Two days later, Oscar called to Mr. 
Zabriski, “Ohh! Mr. Zabriski, you were wrong 
when you said bumps in the road were the 











worst kind of bumps. I have found some very 
bad bumps.” 

“What kind?” said Mr. Zabriski. 

“Chicken Pox bumps,” Oscar answered, as 
he lay in bed groaning. 


CATHY 
By Ann Rosenwasser, age 10 


Munch! Munch! Cathy was munching 
leaves. Just yesterday Betsy had said, “My, 
Cathy, you're getting stout.” 

But Cathy didn’t care. She was hungry and 
she was eating. One day her friends noticed 
a strange thing. Cathy had on a silken dress. 

By and by another curious thing happened. 
Cathy got very sleepy and her dress of silk got 
very hard and warm. She slept all winter and 
in the spring her dress ripped, and she had 
beautiful wings. 

You see, Cathy was now a butterfly. 


THE STORM 
By Marjorie Greif, age 10 


It rumbles far, far off. 

A flash of lightning cuts 

The sky in two 

Like a sharp knife cutting paper. 
Then the rain comes down 

Like a waterfall. 
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THE OVERLAND TRAIL by John Marvin Samuels, age 8 
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AN AFTERNOON IN THE PARK 
By Susan Feinstein, age 10 


The sun was shining brightly and the air 
was crisp. Oh! it would be a wonderful day 
to go to the park. So I put on my roller skates 
and started out for the park. When I reached 
the park, I met my friends Ellen and Joan. 
Ellen had skates, too, but Joan had a jump 
rope. I wanted to jump rope so I took off my 
skates and Joan lent me her jump rope, be- 
cause she wanted to skate. After a while, we 
walked to the ice-cream stand and each of us 
had a cup of ice cream. 

“Let’s go down and feed the ducks,” cried 
Joan, so off we went. Anything for an ad- 
venture. We had lots of fun feeding the ducks 
and running up and down on the bridge. 
Time passed so quickly that it was soon five 
o'clock. That was the end of a wonderful 
afternoon. 





SPRING 


By Lucille Hanson, age 10 


Now the snow has gone away 
Little bunnies come to play 
Sleepy snowdrops lift their heads 
Waking from their winter beds. 


Little lambs come out to play, 
Everything is bright and gay. 
Robin redbreast merrily 

Sings in yonder apple tree. 


THE BRown Rassit 
By Patty O’Dea Culhane, age 8 


A little brown rabbit 
Sat right on our lawn 


He was quiet and happy 
"Til my dog came along. 


My VIsIT TO THE FARM 


By Henry, grade 4 


By Courtesy of New York Public Schools 
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| TRE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 
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LAST-LIGHT CHANNEL 
(Continued from page 14.) 


The derrick dipped from sight in a 
trough. When it reappeared, Alex was 
at the lamp. 

Minutes passed. Sometimes the howl- 
ing gale whipped up spume, lifting it 
in a gray pall that cut off vision. 

But suddenly the light winked on! 

Alex slipped down the stanchion. 
Dirk wanted to shout a warning. That 
was foolish, of course. Alex was seaman 
enough to know that he was much safer 
up near the light. But he was slipping 
down. It meant that his strength had 
given out. He was coming down to rest 
on the base where the thrashing seas 
had a full sweep at him. 

It was then that the plan came like 
a blinding flash. Dirk started away on 
the run. He followed the margin of the 
bay for a time, dived into the water and 
a moment later was clambering onto 
the empty oil barge. He cast off from 
the mooring buoy. 

For an age the steel barge rode gently 
on the ebb tide. Caught finally in the 
channel current, it picked up speed and 
presently swept in, slamming its heavy 
wooden fenders against the channel wall. 

With an expert thrust of boat hook, 
Dirk fished up the floating lifeline. He 
snubbed it several times around the port 
bitts, paying it out smoothly so the line 
wouldn’t snap. 

The effect was just right, he thought. 
The line held the barge on a cant so 
that it sheered to the right in the cur- 
rent, toward the buoy and Alex. 

He watched the seas as he clung to 
a pad eye on the tank top. He saw that 
Alex was still there, sitting with his legs 
and arms about a stanchion. 
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“Wind isn’t right,” said Alex. 


As the barge cleared the channel, it 
rode high, rising easily over the surging 
Pacific. But the gale pounced on it then, 
driving and slashing at it with blinding 
spray that whipped up from the square 
bows. ) 

Dirk felt the icy tug of the gale and 
flattened himself on the sleet-covered 
deck. He cast a turn off the bitts as the 
barge wrenched and staggered in the 


. elements. Another turn had to come off 


the bitts, and another. The tide current 
was weakening, fanning out, and now 
and then the big barge tossed aimlessly 
in the monstrous seas. 

To the right, beyond the churning 
breakers, lay the short sandy beach 
where he hoped to make a landing if 
he could get Alex off the buoy. 

Slowly the barge bore down upon the 
tossing light buoy. The distance closed 
in jerks as the barge backed, drifted, 
and turned, caught in turn by the gale, 
the channel current, and the seas. 

Alex waved. He shouted something 
as the barge swung in. Then, as it 
pitched sharply to a wave, Alex dived. 
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“Don’t see how we can make it.” 


It was only a six-yard swim. He was 
up the ladder and flat on the tank top 
beside Dirk before the next sea broke. 

“You little fool!” he gasped. “Now 
what are we going to do?” 

Dirk flipped the life line from the 
bitts. The barge swung free. It turned 
broadside to the weather and carried 
inward on a wave. 

“Almost out of the current now,” 
Dirk shouted above the roar. “Then 
the seas will carry us onto the beach.” 

Alex frowned at the cliffs on either 
side. “You hope!’’ he grunted. 

Dirk nodded. If they smashed into 
the rocks it was all over. “Remember 
the life boat that drifted out of the bay 
and carried onto the beach?” he said. 
“T’ve found lots of our stuff on the 
beach.” 

“Wind isn’t right,’’ Alex said. “Don’t 
see how we can make it.”’ 

He was right. The gale had veered 
to the north, thrusting at the broad 
flat sides of the barge, working it closer 
and closer to doom on the rocks. 

They watched, frozen with horror, as 
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the rocks rushed at them. A sudden 
gust of wind sent them crashing into 
a cliff. ‘They hung on the rocks with 
a sickening grind of metal. Wooden 
fenders splintered like match sticks. 

A raging sea struck with a mighty 
blow. It swept them off, spun them 
around. Then they were in the smother- 
ing fury of surf. A sudden jolt almost 
tore Dirk’s arms from their sockets. 

“Hang on!” Alex shouted. 

The jolt came again. harder this time, 
and a solid sea made a clean breach over 
them. When it slipped away, they saw 
the beach only a few feet ahead. 

“Now!” Alex cried. “Jump!” 

Together they raced the next sea up 
the beach. They flopped on the sand, 
too exhausted to move. 

It was almost dark when they returned 
to the village. Three hours later a bat- 
tered Santos, her life boats smashed and 
her stack askew, limped into the bay 
and dropped her anchor. 

“We'd have had the Hermit ready 
in another two hours,” Dirk’s father 
was explaining to the skipper in the 
trading post. 

The red-eyed skipper shook his head. 
‘We couldn’t have held off that long.” 

“It was Alex that saved you!’’ boomed 
Graham. “He fixed the buoy.” 

“Yes,” grinned Alex. “But you've got 
Dirk to thank for that. If it hadn’t been 
for this fool kid’s faith in me, I’d never 
have tried it. And then he topped it 
off by saving my life!” 

Dirk saw the new, wonderful look 
come into the eyes of the fishermen. 
He saw the way his father was blink- 
ing his eyes. But the best part of it 
was, that his father made no move to 
come closer, to hug him as he would 
have done if he were just a kid. 
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PLANT MARKERS by La Vada 





Plant markers will add 
color to your garden this 
summer. They are useful, too, 
for by showing the location of 


2. Draw on tracing paper 
little designs of birds, flowers, 
leaves, butterflies or animals 


that measure no more than 


a plant or flower they help 414," square. 

protect it from trampling feet. Trace the design by rub- 
1. Materials needed: small pieces of thin bing a soft pencil on the back of your 

wood from cigar boxes or fruit boxes; coping design. Then place the design on the wood 

saw, sandpaper, long tacks, tracing paper, and go over the outline. Use a coping saw to 

shellac, 14” dowel rods. cut out the figure. Then rub the edges smooth. 


3. Saw a wide slit about 1” deep across one 
end of the dowel rod. 

4. Now fasten the cutout in the slot cut 
in the dowel rod. Fasten them securely with 
a long tack. 

5. Sharpen the end of the rod to make it 
easier to stick into the ground. 

6. Decorate the stick and cutout with col- 
ored enamel. After it is dry, a coat of shellac 
will help preserve it. . 
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WALT DISNEY'S comicé -.--- 


Mali to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. pvert.6 sp Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 
with issue. (© Check here if this is a new subscription. 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 











Donor’s Name 





Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00) 

















STorY ParaDE Is taking a vacation, too. No copies will come to you 


in July and August. Peter Penguin plans to take Peterkin and 
Petunia to Antarctica fora big family reunion. But the other editors 


will be on the job, busier than ever, planning the 
BIG FALL ISSUES! 


Story ParabE will be back in September—with a new serial, lots 
of lively short stories of fun and adventure, and all the other features 
you like the most. There will be surprises, too. New plans are-in 
the wind. Such as Extra BiG holiday issues for November and 


December! So if you are not already a subscriber, order now and 





be all set for Srory PARADE’sS biggest season yet! 





ORDER NOW 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 


Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York $7.00 for3 years (30 hig issues) 
O) Check here if this is a new subscription. 


Please send years subscription to: $5.00 for2 years (20 big issues) 


$3.00 forl year (10 big issues) 








